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portanl job. There is tonic in the realiza- 
tion that a half hour's conference of two 
or three catalogers over a knotty point 
really costs a dollar or two, for this knowl- 
edge may result the next time in a straight 
decision, without conference, that costs ten 
cents. 

The last essential to which I wish to 
call your attention is flexibility of organi- 
zation within the department and in its re- 
lation to other departments. The ques- 
tion of proper division of work is one that 
cannot be settled once for all — it will vary 
in different libraries, and even in a given 
library, according to the nature of the 
work and personnel of the workers. Rules 
for forwarding books must be made only 
to care for normal accessions flowing in 
from day to day, and these rules must be 
easily changeable in special instances. 
Sympathetic cooperation of catalogers and 
supervisors with the head of the depart- 
ment as well as between the librarian and 
different department heads will lead to 
saving by special routing of exceptional 
work. There are times when the duties of 
the accessions and order clerk blend close- 
ly with those of the catalogers. For ex- 
ample, the accessions department might 
well assume the labor of collating the 
plates and maps of an invoice of English 
books, but it would be waste of time for 
it to collate a volume printed before 1500 
when the cataloger will feel it necessary 



to do the work again in the process of 
properly cataloging it. 

To sum up the points I have tried to 
make: Economy of work will be attained 
less by teaching, parrot like, specific de- 
vices than by building up a habit of effi- 
ciency and a common sense view of rela- 
tivity in the importance of work. This 
can be attained best by raising the tone of 
the catalog staff through careful selection 
and training of assistants, by formulating 
the ideals and aims of our work, by train- 
ing our supervisors in the principles of 
management and by promoting flexibility of 
organization within and between the de- 
partments. Furthermore, ideal conditions 
in the selection, training and supervision 
of the staff presuppose adequate financial 
return for labor. I do not dare hope for 
immediate realization of this happy state 
of affairs — the war is putting a severe 
strain on us in the way of budgets that 
are contracting in purchasing power even 
though on paper remaining normal, but 
those of us who are not called to active 
duty at the front or to its supporting lines 
may feed our patriotism by looking ahead 
to the future when the library will be called 
to do its full share in reconstructing and 
invigorating our mental and spiritual life. 
And we must prepare by establishing 
a foundation of efficiency in methods that 
will support the increased activities and re- 
sponsibilities of that day of honorable peace 
for which we, as a nation, are striving. 



CATALOGING ECONOMIES: MEETING THE DEMANDS OF WAR SERVICE 

CATALOGING 



By May Wood Wigginton, Catalog Department, Louisville Free Pullic Library 



Those of us who have been doing camp 
library service have had to find just what 
are the barest essentials in cataloging and 
surely there is a lesson there for all cata- 
logers. 

The war is affecting libraries as it is af- 
fecting every phase of life. Libraries are 
feeling the pinch of the increased cost of 



maintenance and the shortage of labor. . . 
and demands are coming in to help in 

this or that bit of war service 

In December, our camp library building 
was completed, the avalanche of books be- 
gan to arrive and the problem before us 
was this: We had a fine big camp with 
some 40,000 soldiers in it, drilling hard, 
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studying hard, eager for entertainment, 
ready to read. We already had collections 
of books in the Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. 
buildings, supplied from our own stations 
department so that the men were looking 
to us for books and clamoring for more. 

We had our building completed and fur- 
nished and filled with books just as they 
had come from the people who gave. them. 
We wanted the men to use the books im- 
mediately, we wanted to open the building 
for use immediately, but before we could 
do that the books must be equipped with 
a charging system, some sort of catalog 
must be made of them, they must be classi- 
fied and marshaled into order ready to 
circulate. 

Our force consisted of two men camp 
librarians and just such members of the 
Louisville Free Public Library as could 
be spared. The eighteenth of December 
we started in, eight of us. On Janu- 
ary 22, after just eighteen days' work at 
camp, we formally opened the library with 
11,500 volumes ready for circulation. 

Each book had been equipped for charg- 
ing, a pocket had been pasted in, and a 
charging card made. In order to facilitate 
the slipping of books, when they returned 
from circulation, we decided to write the 
author and title and class number on the 
pocket and to give each book an acces- 
sion number. We kept no accession book, 
but gave each book a serial number with a 
numbering machine. This would always 
give us the total number of books in the 
library and would identify copies in the 
charging trays and would be much easier 
to put on than copy numbers which neces- 
sitate reference to a shelf list. 

The A. L. A. War Service Committee 
had recommended that books be classified 
to three figures and that the author's last 
initial be used under the class number. 
Realizing that painting the author's ini- 
tial on the backs of the books would take 
much of our already tdo short time, we de- 
cided to leave off the author's initial. 

We deeply regret that we only classified 
to three figures. It takes no more skill 
and little less time to classify closely — 



and the close classification helps to find 
specific subjects. This is especially true 
in a library with no subject catalog. We 
reclassified military science, expanding 
the already fully expanded Dewey in or- 
der to have specific numbers for each mi- 
nute subdivision of military art and engi- 
neering. We found by experience that 
broad classification is poor economy. 
Books about the war we have marked 
"War" and war fiction and war poetry are 
gathered together under the marking 
"War-F" and "War-P" respectively. 

We decided we must have an author 
and title catalog of all books, fiction and 
non-fiction. Our catalog is of the simplest, 
merely the author's last name and a short 
title and the class number; and the index 
to the Dewey has to serve in place of sub- 
ject cards and shelf list. Our work was so 
easy, technically, that anybody could do 
most of it, a great point in camp library 
work where everybody must be pressed 
into service, volunteers and detailed sol- 
diers. If we found a man who could run 
a typewriter, he was put to work typing 
author and title cards for the catalog; if 
he could write a legible hand he helped 
copy author and title and accession num- 
ber on book pockets. The soldiers helped 
us paste pockets in the books and stamp 
them with the name of the library. 

Camp cataloging is of necessity the 
most economical cataloging we have ever 
seen. The classifying and cataloging of 
over 30,000 books in our camp cost the 
A. L. A. but $125.75, plus the cost of the 
cards. 

Of course, it cost the Louisville Free 
Public Library the assistants' time, which 
was given to the camp, and the transporta- 
tion to and from camp each day. 

The members of the library profession 
have risen to the emergency of war serv- 
ice and have provided libraries (fully 
equipped and classified and cataloged al- 
most over-night) for communities of 40,- 
000 adult readers, most of them studying, 
going to school, taking examinations and 
thus calling on the library for concrete 
help. 
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These libraries have been laboratories in 
which we have been working out an ex- 
periment in library efficiency and speed of 
organization that has tested our flexibility 
and adaptability. 

The experiment has been successful. 
Dare we disregard its conclusion? 

We have found that libraries can serve 
these communities well without the elab- 
orate bibliographical paraphernalia with 
which catalogers have surrounded our 
books. The analogy between a camp li- 
brary and a big public library is not per- 
fect. The collections are smaller and nar- 
rower in their scope. The reference work 
is simpler and confined to a few clearly 
defined subjects. Many arguments can 
be brought forward in defence of fine 
scholarly cataloging. In our own catalog 



department we still continue to follow all 
our former rules and are cataloging as 
carefully as ever. 

Have we failed to learn the lesson of 
the camp library? I am holding no brief 
for any radical changes. I am putting it 
up to catalogers everywhere. In face of 
the increased demands for service, dare 
we catalogers waste time looking up ob- 
scure middle names of obscure authors or 
laboriously typing "Ed.6,rev. N.Y.Putnam, 
1917cl898. 2v.illus.por.facsim.map,sq.F" on 
hundreds of cards? 

We have learned many lessons this win- 
ter in a camp library. But we must not 
let them blind us to the humbler lessons 
that will help us to get books to the peo- 
ple at less expense of the world's valuable 
labor. 



CATALOGING ECONOMIES: HOW ROCHESTER ECONOMIZES 

By Grace B. McCartney, Head of Catalog and Order Departments, Public Library, 

Rochester, N. Y. 



To make clear the reasons for some of 
the processes which we have found eco- 
nomical and about which I am to tell you, 
I wish first of all to describe briefly the 
Rochester Public Library system and its 
catalogs : 

We have as yet no central library: our 
system consists of five general branch li- 
braries varying in size from 8,000 to 15,- 
000 volumes, a business and municipal 
reference branch of 2,000 volumes, and 67 
stations, including six sub-branches, which 
draw their book supply from a stations col- 
lection of nearly 17,000 volumes. Each 
branch library has its own catalog and 
shelf list, while in the catalog department, 
housed with other administrative offices 
on the upper floors of the largest branch, 
there are an official catalog and shelf list 
which show which branches have each title 
and the number of copies in each. L. C. 
cards are used for these catalogs whenever 
possible, subjects, corrections, and other 
necessary information being typed in. All 
catalog cards are typed if we cannot obtain 
printed ones, and shelf-list cards are al- 
ways typed. The stations collection is not 
cataloged so fully as the branch collections, 



but is recorded in a stations list on cards 
filed in the catalog department. This list 
shows for each title the classification, au- 
thor's name in full, title of work, date of 
publication, publisher, list price, and copy 
numbers which are used instead of acces- 
sion numbers. These are all typed cards. 
The staff of the catalog and order de- 
partment consists of a head, assistant cata- 
loger and three typist catalogers. With 
this force all books for the entire system 
are ordered and cataloged. Branch libra- 
rians and assistants have merely to file 
cards and shelve books when these are sent 
out from the department. Our orders since 
January 1 have amounted to $7,600 and in 
the same time 7,206 volumes have been 
cataloged using 13,647 cards, 8,361 L. C, 
and 5,286 typed. The repairing of books is 
also supervised by this department, involv- 
ing the sorting of the books to be sent to 
the bindery for rebinding and resewing 
from those to be recased by the book men- 
der employed in the library. The number 
of books so sorted during the past six 
months was over 7,050. Besides these 
things our catalog department, in common 
I am sure with other such departments, is 
frequently called on to lend its members to 



